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DEFACED THE FLAG. 


SAE OF THE IRISH WORLD 
BOSTON SUPPRESSED. 


IN 


Complaint Was Made by Augustus 
Bedford, Grand Secretary of the 
American Flag Protectors, Because 
It Contained a Cartoon Showing the 
Nation’s Emblem Covered with 
Printed Matter. 

The Detroit News recently printed a 
cartoon showing an American flag 
with lettering, which was republished 
in the Irish World last week. When 
the paper reached Boston and had 
been on sale but a few days the police 
stopped the sale of the paper on com- 
plaint of Augustus Bedford, who says 
he is grand secretary of the American 
Flag Protectors, an organization which 
pays particular attention to saving the 
flag from being defaced or used for 
advertising purposes. 

The cartoon represented “Uncle 
Sam” holding a flagstaff with the 
Stars and Stripes flying in the breeze. 
The inscription on the flag read. as 
follows: 


This Flag Stands for 
Liberty, Equality, 
Independence, Justice 
and Fraternity, 


IF 
Congress or 
the President 
so Will. 


In front of “Uncle Sam” were rep- 
resentations of three children wearing 
broai brimmed straw hats and 1ta- 
belled “Puerto Rico,” “Cuba” and 
“Philippines.” Beneath is the motto, 
“Flag Day in the Dependencies,” and 
then the quotation: 

“O, say, does that star spangled ban- 
ner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave?” 

The New England News Company 
distributed five thousand copies of the 
Irish World in its territory. When 
they received the order suppressing 
the paper, nearly all the copies had 
been sold—in fact, only one hundred 
of them were left. Mr. Bedford, in an 
interview, states that the orders were 
issued by the police upon his com- 
plaint, under authority of a statute 
passed in 1899, which says: 


HOW THE LAW READS, 


“It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to display the flag of the United 
States or of Massachusetts, or any 
representation thereof, upon which are 
any words, figures, advertisements or 
designs, provided, however, that flags 
belonging to Grand Army posts or 
flags the property of, or used in the 
service of the Unitea States, or of this 
State, may have inscribed thereon the 
names of battles and the name and 
number of the organization to which 
such flags belong. 

“Whoever publicly mutilates, tram- 
ples upon, defaces or treats contempt- 
uously any of said flags, whether such 
flags are public or private property, 
shall be deemc# guilty of a misde- 
meanor within the meaning of this 
act. 

“Any violation of the provisions of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $10 or more than $100, 
and the police, district and municipal 
courts and trial justices of the Com- 
monwealth shall have authority within 
their several jurisdictions to enforce 


the provisions of this act.” 
DID NO HARM, 


Augustus Ford, the business man- 
ager of the [Irish World, when seen in 
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M. H. DE YOUNG. 


EDITOR AND OWNER OF THE 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 





New York by a representative of THE 
Epirok AND PUBLISHER, said: 

“The suppression of our paper has 
done us no harm and has served to 
call attention to an absurd law which 
ought never to have been passed. This 
paper is opposed to imperialism, and 
the cartoon was designeu to give ex- 
pression to our ideas regarding this 
Government’s interference with the 
affairs of other countries. 

“An Illinois court has declared a 
similar law in that State as unconsti- 
tutional. Such, I believe, will be the 
fate of the Massachusetts law when 
it comes to be tested, as it surely will 
be.” 
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At the Head of the List. 

A carefully kept record of the finan- 
cial advertising published in the New 
York papers for the first six months of 
the present year shows that the Even- 
ing Post led them all with a record 
of 318,000 lines. The Times during 
the same period printed 306,000 lines, 
the Herald 253,000 and the Brooklyn 
Eagle 222,000. 
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At Atlantic City. 
The Philadelphia Press has opened 
handsome parlors at Young’s Pier, At- 
lantic City, for the accommodation of 
its readers, The office is provided 
with a stenographer and typewriter, 
stock ticker, local and long distance 
telephone, an information bureau, and 
a postal ‘sub-station. 
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DIDN’T FIND THE MYLODON. 





London Express’ Expedition to Pata- 
gonia Returns to London. 


The London Daily Express, of which 
C. Arthur Pearson, who recently vis- 
ited this country, is editor, sent an 
expedition to Patagonia a year ago to 
discover, if possible, a mylodon which 
was said to exist on the eastern side 
of the Cordilleras. 

The expedition consisted of sixty 
scientific men, and a large number of 
horses, mules, and Indian servants. 
It was accompanied by several very 
prominent professors from the univer- 
sities of England, Scotland and Ger- 
many. 

The expedition has returned to Lon- 
don without discovering the monster 
for which it went in search, but its 
work was not wholly lost, as a num- 
ber of important discoveries were 
made in the field of ornithology and 
zoology. A. species of puma, new to 
science, was discovered, and the re- 
mains of a giant sloth. A new lake in 
the Andean chain was among the zeo- 
graphical discoveries, The expedition 
will return to Patagonia this fall and 
continue its exploration of that coun- 
try. 
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Every Detroit paper, morning and 
evening, had staff men in New York 
last week to cover the arrival here on 
the SS. Zeeland of: ex-Governor Hazen 
S. Pingree’s body. 
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CHRONICLE’S EDITOR. 


. H. DE YOUNG AND THE PAPER 
HE HAS MADE. 








tarted a Poor Boy and Made a For- 

tune—Early Difficulties Encounter- 

ed in Running a San Francisco 

Newspaper—Some of the Things 

Accomplished by the Enterprising 

Publisher on the Pacific Coast. 

After crossing the Missouri River, 
en route to the Pacific, the paper that 
looms up more and more as you ap- 
proach the Golden Gate is the San 
Francisco Chronicle. No one can 
think of coast journalism without hav- 
ing the name of this paper rise before 
him. It is as familiar to the general 
advertiser as is the name of the Her- 
ald, the World, the Sun or the Journal 
to the New Yorker. 

While the history of all newspaper 
enterprises furnishes food for thought 
it is the men behind them that, after 
all, arouse the greater interest. Who 
can think of the New York Tribune 
without having the name of its illus- 
trious founder, Horace Greeley, pre- 
sent itself on the mental retina? 

The man who has made the Chroni- 
cle what it is to-day is Michael H. 
De Young, one of the towering fig- 
ures of the mighty West. He repre- 
sents the type of men who have 
spanned the deserts with iron rails; 
who have tunnelled the mountains, or 
pierced iUUKY depths for GiG; 
have made the arid wilderness of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and California to 
blossom as the rose; who have estab- 
lished commercial houses, whose 
trade extends to the Orient. 

THE DRAMATIC CHRONICLE. 

Mr. De Young started in life a poor 
boy, but having the right kind of stuff 
in him, his poverty did not prevent 
him from getting on in the world. 
When he launched the Dramatic 
Chronicle, a weekly paper, in 1865, 
he was the editor, business manager, 
and reporter all in one, and worked 
so industriously that in a short time 
the Chronicle had made a place for 
itself in San Francisco. 

Later on it became a daily and be- 
gan its career of success. The diffi- 
culties Mr. De Young encountered in 
publishing a live, all-round daily, in 
San Francisco would have discour- 
aged the ordinary journalist. In the 
first place, all the materials entering 
into the production of such a paper 
were very costly owing to the fact 
that they had to’ be brought across 
the continent. Then, too, the tele- 
graph tolls on dispatches received 
from the East were almost prohibi- 
tive, but nevertheless the plucky edi- 
tor printed each day column after 
column of dispatches from all over 
the world. Money seemed to be no 
object to him when it came to getting 
the news. 

The Chronicle soon became the 
best known paper on the coast. Its 
advertising and circulation expanded 
and its influence widened until to-day 
its opinions carry weight throughout 
the country. 

WHAT DE YOUNG CAN DO, 

Mr. De Young personally super- 
vises every department of his paper. 
He can run the presses, set type, 
write editorials, report a convention— 
in fact he knows the printing business 
from the basement to the roof. He is 
ready to adopt methods for the im- 
provement of his paper, and quick 
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The result of Mr. De Young’s atten- 
tion to details is a newspaper that is 
a model of its kind. George P. Rowell 
once said of it: “The San Francisco 
Chronicle is the best conducted news- 
paper in the United States.” 

The Chronicle has just installed a 
new Hoe color press which enables 
Mr. De Young to get out what by many 
is considered the finest illustrated 
Sunday paper on the coast. 

Mr. De Young makes few changes 
in his staff. As long as a man does 
faithful and efficient service he is cer- 
tain to remain with the Chronicle as 
long as he chooses. He believes that 
he can get better results from a staff 
composed of employees who have had 
the benefit of several years’ drill un- 
“der his direction, than from new men, 
however experienced they may be in 
the work of other offices. 


ORGANIZED MID-WINTER FAIR. 


Mr. De Young was vice-president of 
the Chicago World’s Fair and it was 
while serving in that capacity that he 
realized that something ought to be 
done to give employment to the hun- 
dreds of idle wage earners who re- 
sided in the city. It was then that 
the idea of a Mid-Winter fair occurred 
to him. He prepared the plans, inter- 
ested the leading business men of the 
city in the project, and carried the 
great exposition, which employed the 
services of hundreds of people, 
through to a successful fulfillment. 
When it closed,'as director general, 
he had the satisfaction of turning over 
to those who had financed the fair, a 
surplus of $200,000. 

Through Mr. De Young’s efforts, 
the Art Building was converted into a 
permanent museum and presented to 
the city. Whenever he goes to Eu- 
rope, which he does twice a year to 
see his children, who are being edu- 
cated abroad, Mr. De Young visits 
Cairo and other art centers to secure 
eollections of curios, antiquities, etc., 
for the San Francisco museum. 


PROMINENT IN POLITICS. 


The editor of the Chronicle is an 
ardent Republican and during the 
last campaign did effective work in 
securing the re-election of President 
McKinley. He has been a delegate of 
the National Republican Convention 
for so ma‘éy years that no one ever 
thinks of electing anyone to succeed 
him. He was appointed Commis- 
sioner of California to the Paris Ex- 
position of last year and received a 
decoration from President Loubet. 
Mr. De Young is proud of his Chron- 
icle staff and says so. John P. Young, 
the managing editor, bas a national 
reputation as a writer, being the au- 
thor of several books published by 
Rand & McNally, of Chicago and New 
York. Geo. Hamlin Fitch, the literary 
editor, is one of the best known critics 
of the Pacific Coast. 

J. B. Eliot, the business manager, 
has been connected with the Chroni- 
cle for twenty years. What he does 
not know about resources of Califor- 
nia is not worth knowing. Jas. G. 
Chesley, the cashier, is one of the 
most popular men in the city. Such 
is the confidence of the sporting pub- 
lic in him, that he has held hundreds 
of thousands of doiiars in wagers. 
CHARIPTARLE MRS. DE YOUNG 
Mr. De Young has a valuable help 
meet in his wife, who is a woman of 
charming grace and great liberality. 
She is a contributor to nearly every 
charitable institution in the city and 
has done much to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the poor and the needy in 
times of distress. Her name is 
blessed by many a man and woman 
who has been bereft of fortune. 
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Hoe Press Sales on the Pacific Coast. 





F. Crowther, Western agent for R. 
Hoe & Co., manufacturers of printing 
presses in New York, was in Tacoma 
on a business and pleasure trip last 
week. Mr. Crowther recently sold new 
Hoe .presses' to papers in Tacoma, 
Beattie, Vancouver and Portland. 


JOURNALIST A KING. 


COL. J. F. HOBBS IS A SOUTH SEA 
ISLAND POTENTATE. 


tralia and was the first person to cross 
the Great Western Desert, about 1.500 
miles wide. Six of his companions on 
that journey died. 


HIS FEATS AS A CORRESPONDENT. 





National Provisioner’s Editor Has a. 
Wonderful History That Reads Like | 
a Stevenson Tale—Bears Thirteen | 
Scars of Wounds Received in Bat- 
tles—Has Had Many Narrow Es- | 
capes from Death. . | 


ried experiences in out-of-the-way 
piaces of the earth the result would | 
be even more startling and interest- | 
ing than the tale which the imagina- | 
tive De Rougemont recently exploited 
in an English magazine. The truth 
of Col. Hobbs’ career is many times 
stranger than the fiction of the in- 
genious Frenchman. | 

Col. Hobbs was born on June 13, 
1860; he travelled 13 years in foreign 
countries; was under the protection of 
thirteen different flags; crossed the 
equator thirteen times; escaped death 
thirteen times, and bears on his body 
the marks of thirteen serious wounds 
—that, in a few words, gives an idea 
of the thousands of experiences and 
adventures encountered by him. Be- 
sides his proudest title, “one of sev- 
enty million kings,” he is abso- | 
lute ruler, or Oumala, of the Illika | 
Islands in the new Hebrides; a Bey 
of Algeria and a general of the Orange 
Free State army. He declined knight- 
hood from Great Britain and refused 
an ambassadorship offered to him by | 
President Garfield. 


NOMINATED FOR STATE SENATE, 


| 
After being graduated with second | 
honors from Newberry College, in his 
native state of South Carolina, Col. 
Hobbs studied and practiced law; then | 
was nominated for the State Senate, | 
but was under age and could not ac- 
sept ° fte was | 
pelled to go abroad on account of ill- | 
health, due to overwork and over- | 
study. Thereafter, for thirteen years, | 
he was travelling continuously, mak- | 
ing four tours of the world and earn-| 
ing his expenses by writing for vari- | 
ous newspapers and magazines. 
On the way to Australasia he spent | 
some time in the Sandwich Islands, | 
where he and the Duke of Manchester | 
met and ate roast dog from King | 
Kalakaua’s table. Thence he went to | 
Samoa and was with Mataafa’s army, 
disguised as a native, when the Sa- 
moans defeated Germany’s marines 
in 1888, shortly before the hurricane 
destroyed several American and for- | 
eign warships in the harbor. For his | 
services to Mataafa the king offered | 
to Col. Hobbs a princess for a bride. 
He accepted the gift, but transferred 
the princess to her lover. 


LIVED AMONG CANNIBALS, 


While gathering material in New} 
Zealand Col. Hobbs was almost killed | 
by the eruption of Mt. Rotomobana, 
which destroyed the lives of 600 
Maoris and two foreign newspapermen. 
In Australia he lived eighteen months 
among the Myalla cannibals, and was 
undoubtedly saved from the royal bill- 
of-fare by showing his watch to a 
chieftain, who mistook its ticking for 
evidence of supernatural powers pos- 
sessed by Col. Hobbs. 

In Queensland he and six other men 
fought against several hundred na- 
tives, and in the battle a spear pene- 
trated his abdomen, the marks re- 


In Australia he was a special corre- 
spondent for the Sydney Herald, and 
among the many journalistic feats ac- 
complished for that paper was riding 
150 miles to a wreck in eleven hours; 
swimming five miles from a wrecked 
schooner to shore and walking through 


If Col. John F. Hobbs, the editor of | three miles of cactus to a telegraph 
the National Provisioner, could be in- | Office. 
duced to publish the story of his va- | While 


investigating slavery condi- 
tions in the South Sea Islands for the 
Sydney Herald he had the experience 
which resulted in his becoming king 
of the Illika Islands. The little trad- 
ing vessel in which he was travelling 
was wrecked, and after floating in the 
water for two days and a night he was 
washed ashore, almost dead, on the 
Illikan beach. He was taken in 
charge by natives, who treated him 
exceptionally well. 

After several months spent in the 
islands a French trading ship decoyed 
several hundred natives aboard, killed 
the men and departed with the women. 
Shortly afterward an English ship 
came that way and the natives, imag- 
ining its purpose the same as that of 
its Frermch predecessor, killed a num- 
ber of Englishmen. 


BECAME A CHIEFTAIN, 


A little later a British man-of 
war appeared in the harbor to punish 
the Illikans, but Col. Hobbs explained 
matters to the British captain, who 
left without harming the natives. 
For this work the king made Col. 
Hobbs a petty chieftain. Shortly af- 
terward the Illikans were atacked by 
a neighboring tribe, and, owing to Col. 
Hobbs’ ingenuitv, they were defeated. 
The king having no son to perpetuate 
the office, an election was held by the 
people and Col. Hobbs was unanimous- 
ly chosen to be the successor to the 
throne. we. 
try, Col. Hobbs was notified of the 
death of the king, and he prepared to 
return to the South Seas to rule the 
people who love him and whom he 
adores. Luckily, or unluckily, he 
missed the boat in which he intended 
sailing, and while waiting. for another 
vessel he met and fell in love with a 
New York girl. They were married, 
and the journey to the South Seas 
was indefinitely postponed. 

While editing the National Provis- 
ioner and making it one of the most 
interesting periodicals in the country, 
Col. Hobbs finds time to communicate 
with his loyal subjects in the faraway 
new Hebrides. 

The thousands of interesting details 
which Col. Hobbs relates of his ex- 
periences and adventures in China, 
Japan, South America, South Africa, 
the Soudan and other parts of the 
world must be omitted here. Some- 
where in an old trunk he has the story 
of his career in manuscript; perhaps 
some day some valiant publisher can 
induce him to bring it forth so that it 
may see the light of print. 

HOWARD C. HILLEGAS. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


White Rat Publishing Company, New 
York; capital stock, $20,000. 





Louisville Printing Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; capital stock, $10,000. 





Field and Fancy Publishing Com- 





maining distinctly visible to-day. Two 
men of the party were killed, and two 
days later, when the survivors had 
made a truce with the natives, the 
cannibals offered to Col. Hobbs and 
his associates parts of their compan- 
ions’ bodies for food. 

On the coast of New Guinea he was 
wrecked, and, going ashore in a row- 
boat, was captured by 2,000 natives, 
whom he quickly put to flight by firing 
his pistol at them. After that expe- 
rience he succeeded in reaching Aus- 





pany, New York; capital stock, $25,000. 

The Waynesboro (Pa.) Printing Co. 
|has been incorporated, with a capital 
}of $10,000. D. W. Hess is the presi- 
dent. The paper will be issued next 
| month. 








| The Daytona (Fla.) Breeze Publish- 
}ing Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $5,000, to do a general pub- 
lishing business. 


IN THE CITY ROOM. 





THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG 
WAY TO MANAGE REPORTERS. 





How a City Editor Can Spoil His Men 
and Secure the Worst Possible Re- 
sults—A Few Exainples that Should 
Teach a Lesson—An Assistant Who 
Was Thrashed for Being Abusive, 


There are comparatively few city 
editors, at least in New York’s journal- 
istic world, who appreciate the real 
value of the confidence of their re- 
porters. And there is probably no line 
of business in which absolute confi- 
dence and good human interest be- 
tween employer and employed will 
give better results. The reporter who 
knows his city editor well enough to 
appreciate his tastes and desires is 
certainly likely to produce satisfactory 
work. The city editor who under- 
stands his reporter well knows where 
his best abilities lie. 

A certain afternoon office in this 
city is, probably, the best example of 
the results produced by a lack of con. 
fidence. There the policy seems to be 
to keep the city staff in constant fear. 
The discharge chopping-block is con- 
tinually held up before them. No ex- 
cuses are accepted or even listened to. 
If the news they are assigned to cover 
does not pan out they are abused, and, 
naturally, the next time they fake it. 
The reporters receive no encourage- 
ment for work well performed, but are 
always promptly told, in a manner 
akin to brutality, of any failure. 


THEY FEAR THEIR CHIEF. 


The results of this treatment are 
that the men live in constant dread 
of their office and fear their chief. 
They avoid him and keep away from 
the office as much as possible. They 
do their assignments, but their work 
ends there. 

If a man is covering a cheap suicide 
and runs across a big bank failure he 
will attend to the original assignment 
and let ‘the office look after the bank, 
despite the fact that prompt action by 
him then might mean a beat. He 
fears his office. Should it have the 
news of the failure he would be 
abused for being late with it or criti- 
cized for not attending to his assign 
ment, 

Not long ago the wife of a promi- 
nent politician died in an uptown 
hotel. A local afternoon newspaper 
received the first news from a poecial 
reporter. The regular reporter as- 
signed to the Tenderloin police station, 
in which district the hotel where the 
woman died is located, telephoned the 
news about five minutes later, as soon 
as he learned of it. He was ordered 
to the office and discharged without a 
hearing. He was no more responsible 
for that piece of news than the. musi- 
cal editor was, but he phoned it and 
was late. He was simply over-zealous 
and, had he sat around the station- 
house waiting for something to turn 
up and allowed his office to work out 
its own salvation on the news of the 
politician’s wife’s death, he would not 
have been discharged. 


NOT IN HARMONY. 


Many more incidents of a like na- 
ture could be related. Suffice it to say 
that the newspaper referred to shows 
in its columns, to the experienced eye, 
that its newsgathef@rs and their chief 
are not in harmony. 

A husky young reporter in a local 


afternoon office recently soundly 
thrashed an assistant city editor who 
abused him, most profanely, for a 


fault of which the reporter was abso. 
lutely innocent. Of course the plucky 
fellow was discharged but men of his 
fine calibre can better afford to dig 
ditches at $1 a day than be the white 
slaves of a man who allows his zeal 
for self-advancement to convert him 
into a domineering heathen, 
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AD WORLD TOPICS. 


FACTS AND POINTERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Big Copy to Be Put Out This Fall by 
a Large Number of Advertisers— 
Book Publicity Expected to Exceed 
in Volume Anything Heretofore At- 
tempted—What the Hotel Men are 
Doing. 


The tip that big copy is to be put 
out this fall by a number of adver- 
tisers is going the rounds, and upon 
the best information is believed to be 
true, 

Among other concerns who are al- 
ready extensive users of space, 
but who will greatly extend their ap- 
propriation in the fall, is said to be 
the Peruna Co., Lydia Pinkham, Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Co., Dr. Greene's 
Nervura and other medicine concerns. 

There are also indications that pub- 
lishers’ advertising is to be very 
heavy this fall. Last year a great 
deal of publicity was given to new 
books and new publications, and many 
mediums were used that have hitherto 
not been favored with this business. 

Book advertising, at least in large 
volume, has hitherto been confined to 
a select class of papers. Publishers 
are learning, however, that it may pay 
them to extend their list of mediums, 
and it is said that last fall excellent 
results’ were obtained from papers 
that at first were regarded as doubtful. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 








All Want It, But Few Can Get as Much 
as They Would Like. 


The most serious problem that the 
advertising manager has to solve is, 
how to build up the department of 
classified advertising. Some _ papers 
cannot get business in this line, try 
hard though they may. Others find 
that it comes to them without the ask- 
“ing.  ihé® one that does not have it 
feels that it lacks what it ought to 
have, and endeavors to discover ways 
and means for obtaining it. 

In the great city of New York there 
are only two or three papers that are 
popularly recognized as classified ad 
mediums, and yet there are several 
others that bring good results to the 
advertiser. 

In speaking about the matter recent- 
ly, a business man said to a represen- 
tative of THe Eprror AND PUBLISHER: 

“Each of the leading papers has its 
specialty. If I wanted to advertise 
real estate I would go to the Herald. 
If I was looking for a situation or de- 
sired to secure a stenographer I would 
go to the World. For a butler I would 
advertise in the Evening Post. If I 
was selling machinery or musical in- 
struments I would select the Press. 
For my financial publicity I would 
choose the Sun or the Post. For a 
governess or a tutor I would advertise 
in the Tribune. 

“The Journal prints help wanted 
and situations wanted ads free, but its 
rates for other classified ads are higher 
than some of its contemporaries. 

“In school advertising the Post, 
Commercial Advertiser, Mail and Ex- 
press and Times take the lead.” 

It is popularly believed that the 
publication of a large amount of classi- 
fied advertising shows that the paper 
in which it appears is a favorite me- 
dium of publicity, and aids materially 
in the securing of display ads from 
large business houses, 
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Money Thrown Away. 


“During the warm weather last 
week,” says Stephen Fiske in Music 
Trades, “I took up a fan in a restau- 
rant and read the inscription, ‘It is 
cool in Colorado!’ Is it? The first 
impulse was to be glad that it was 
cool somewhere. The second ‘was to 
wonder why anybody should go to the 
expense of printing on fans this in- 
formation—accurate or otherwise— 
about Colorado. I found that the fans 
were advertisements of a transconti- 








nental railroad, and that thousands of 
them had been distributed, The same 
amount of money expended in adver- 
tising in the newspapers would have 
made a sensation and brought profit- 
able returns. ‘It is cool in Colorado’ 
would have become a popular phrase 
for a week or a month, and the rail- 
road that invented this clever adver- 
tisement would have been remembered 
and patronized. Now, the catch words 
cause a smile and are thrown away 
with the fan. Business men are slow- 
ly but surely learning that the only 
kind of advertising that is permanent- 
ly profitable is in the newspapers, and 
all others are a waste of money. 
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Editors and Publishers’ Responsibility. 





“Upon publishers and upon editors | 


rests a responsibility,” says Mr. Allen, 
in Harper’s. “They will fail both of 
their duty and of their high privilege 
in so far as they yield to the impor- 
tunities of a capricious popular taste. 
If they surrender their business to 
wholly mercantile purposes, regardless 
of the best interests of literature, and 
compete with each other in this facile 
and fatal descent, then a general pub- 
lishing syndicate, upon a purely mer- 
cantile basis, will be as natural and in- 
avitable in its application to literature 
as it has become in the control of rail- 
roads and the production of steel. For- 
unately, the great publishers of books 
and periodicals in this country have 
maintained a united front against per- 
lous tendencies, and their competition 
as been in the line of ascent.” 
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Advertised in a Bunch. 


The following remedies are being 
sold and advertised on the syndicate 
plan in Chicago Mrs. Graham’s 
Cucumber and Elder Flower Cream, 
Himrod’s Cure for Asthma, Mrs. Win- 





slow’s Soothing Syrup, Dr. Webb’s 
Toothache Cotton, Cann’s Kidney 
Cure, Celery-Vesce, Sultar, Dr. Kline’s 
Nerve Restorer, Graham’s UCatarrh 


Cure and Hallock’s Anti-Freckle. 
These advertisements range from 
one to four inches each, single col- 
umn, and separated by rules. At the 
bottom of the group the names of! 
forty retail druggists who handle the, 
remedies appear. 
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Uneeda Wayfer Ad. 


The artists are doing some excellent 
work in furnishing illustrations for 
advertisements. One of the best re- 
cently appearing in the newspapers is 
the picture accompanying the Uneeda 
Ginger Wayfer ad, and represents a 
scene in front of Ye Red Swan Inn. 
A pretty girl in costume is seen is- 
suing from a doorway, bearing a tray’ 
of the celebrated wafers to a young 
man seated at a table under the trees. | 
The illustration is simple but effective. 

—_o——_ 
AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 


The advertising of the Owl Cigar is 
placed by Remington Bros., New York, 
and some additional contracts have 
been arranged for. 

Pettingill & Co. are planning quite 
an extensive campaign for advertising| 
Mellin’s Food on the Pacific Coast. | 





The recent sickness among horses 
has caused the R. T. Booth Co., of 
Ithaca, N. Y., to spend considerable ex- 
tra money advertising the horse edi- 
tion of Hyomei, which is said to be 
very beneficial. 





A new concern, called the Smith- 
Watson Sign Co., has been incorporat- 
ed in Philadelphia. It is proposed to 
manufacture and sell illuminating, 
transparent and revolving signs. 





A Boston concern, called the Belgian 
Hare Co., of 16 Hanover street, is 
making contracts with New England 
papers, doing business direct. 





j}eight literary weeklies and monthlies, 


‘'} del Popolo and Italia. 


ranged to place a higher priced article 
on the market and to advertise exten- 
sively. 

Contracts are made in August by 
several of the large fountain pen man- 
ufacturers in New York for such pub- 
licity as they desire during the fall 
and holiday season and lists are now 
being made up. 


N. Volkman, Times Building, New 
York, is handling the publicity end of 
the Berlin Remedy Co.’s business. 

Lyon Brand Yarns will be adver- 
tised this fall by the George P. Row- 
ell agency. 

Manly M. Gillam, who has charge 
‘of the advertising of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., is favoring a num- 
ber of New England papers with read- 
ing notices of this concern. 


County seat papers and dailies in 
the smaller cities are being used by 
the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co. 
to give publicity to their asbestos 
paint, contracts being made through 
Remington Bros., New York. 





Thermo Ozone Generator is being 
exploited through the agency of Pet- 
tingill & Co., Boston. 





New contracts are constantly being 
made through Lord & Thomas for the 
Sterling Remedy Co.’s business. 

W. W. Sharpe & Co., Bennett Build- 
ing, New York, are placing the San- 
tal Midy business. 





N. W. Ayer & Son have been mak- 
ing contracts to boom the Peter Schuy- 
ler cigar. 

A great deal of cigar and tobacco 
advertising is being run in the daily 
papers nowadays. It is said that this 
fall this class of business will be very 
heavy, there being several new brands 
of goods to be put on the market. 

The American Cigar Company is 
placing large contracts for space for 
the Virginia Cheroots in the Pacific 
Coast papers. 
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Newspapers of the Golden Gate. 


San Francisco, according to a cor- 
respondent of the Journalist, is well 
endowed with newspapers. It has four 
papers in the Italian language, three 
in French, seven in German, one in 
Japanese, two in Chinese, two in 
Swiss, three in Slavonian, one in Port- 
uguese, and the English residents 
have two or three devoted to the in- 
terests of their colony. Further facts 
show that there are one hundred and 
thirteen trade papers, twenty-eight re- 
ligious, nineteen fraternal, twenty- 


and a number of college and high 
school periodicals. The news field is 
covered by the big morning dailies— 
Call, Chronicle and Examiner, and no 
less important afternoon sheets—Bul- 
letin and Post. There are three Ger- 
man dailies, Demokrat, Abend-Post 
and Tageblatt, and two Italian, Voce 
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Printed in Bohemian. 





The American is the name of an in- 
dependent daily paper published in 
the Bohemian language at Cleveland, 
O., by F. J. and J. F. Svoboda. It 
claims to have the largest circulation 
of all the other Cleveland Bohemian 
newspapers combined. Its pages con- 
tain a goodly amount of advertising 
and the paper has a general air of 
prosperity. 

Yesterday was the fourteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ameri- 
can, and in honor of the event the 
paper was doubled in size and con- 
tained .a number of attractive fea- 





Fountain pen advertising has proved 


so successful with the Loughlin Mfg.;ed. The enterprise of its editors is 
of Detroit, that they have ar-\commendable. 


Co., 








tures. An edition of 10,000 was _ print- 


REAL MERIT TELLS. 





The Public Does Not Care for Wishy- 
Washy Trade Papers. 


Judging from the notices I read in 
the various newspapers about the 
financial capers of some trade jour- 
nals, it appears to me that such pub- 
lications are .not what they are 
cracked up to be from outside appear- 
ances. Only. recently I noticed that 
a certain advertising trade paper in 
New York had judgments recorded 
against it by several different persons 
for - various amounts ranging from 
$300 to $3,000. 

Trade journalism is governed by 
the same forces that guide daily jour- 
nals to success. To publish a success-* 
ful trade journal or magazine requires 
not only special ability but a large 
amount of capital. 

Publishers, advertisers and adver- 
tising agents are not attracted by 
cheap, wishy-washy, namby-pamby 
publications. In order to interest the 
average publisher, advertising agent 
or advertiser it is. necessary to lay 
something before him in concrete 
form, in my opinion, which he will 
consider of value. 

To do this a trade paper or maga- 
zine must be of the very highest qual- 
ity not only from a typographical and 
artistic point of view, but also so far 
as its contents are concerned. 

There is an immense amount of la- 
bor involved in producing a first-class 
paper or magazine, and the trade rep- 
resented is always willing to support 
publications of real merit. The other 
kinu is not needed.—The Advisor. 





Heavy Hotel Publicity. 


Hotel and resort advertising has 
this year been very heavy. New York 
hotel men have found it expedient to 
use out of town papers more than 
ever, and some good contracts have 
been made. The summer resorts have 
always been more or less liberal ad- 
vertisers in newspapers, and as the 
outing season spreads over-all the fal 
and finally merges into the winter, ho- 
tel advertising naturally follows. 

Last winter was an exceptionally 
good one in Florida and other South- 
ern resorts, and, encouraged by this, 
the Southern hotels are said to be 
contemplating quite an aggressive 
campaign. Naturally, as their patron- 
age comes from the North, they will 
use the papers in that section, and it 
will pay advertising managers to get 
into communication with the proprie- 
tors of these hotels early in the fall. 





New Springfield Corporation. 


A new publishing corporation, to be 
known as the Springfield (Mass.) 
Homestead Newspaper Company, has 
been organized to take over The Home- 
stead from the Phelps Publishing 
Company. The officers are: President, 
Herbert Myrick; treasurer, .James B 
Sullivan; editor and clerk, Edward H. 
Marsh. The capital stock is $15,000. 
The sale is made by the Phelps Com- 
pany because of its growing business 
in other branches. The new officers 
plan to enlarge and improve the 
Springfield Homestead. The report 
that the company would issue an even- 
ing paper is without foundation. — 





Wanted Everywhere. 


During the past week the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company has shipped 
machines to the following offices for 
the establishment of new plants: 

The Press Company, Limited,- Lake 
Charles, La.; The Sunday News, Troy, 
N. Y.; John Wilson & Son, Inc, (The 
University Press), Cambridge, .Mass.; 
Post Publishing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Svensk Amerikanska Western, 
Denver, Col.; American Wool and Cat- 
ton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 





Indianapolis newspaper men were 
the guests, on the evening of June 29, 
of Henry W. Lawrence,.the proprietor 
of a new hotel, and this toast was 
drunk: ‘“Here’s to Henry Lawrence 








and his new hotel! May they always 
be full.” 
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THIS PAPER WILL HELP YOU MAKE MONEY. 


If a man pays a dollar a year for a newspaper, he ought to get at least 
a dollar’s worth of benefit out of it during that period. If he does not, his 
investment is a losing one. The newspaper that helps you to get business 
or to keep what you have, that makes your plant produce better results at 
a lower cost, or aids you in publishing a better newspaper, is worth a great 
deal more than one dollar a year. THr Epiror ANp PusBLisHeER is that kind of 


a paper. It is only three weeks old, but it has presented in each issue news 
and special matter that should bring many dollars to the pockets of its 
readers. Do you want to know how it can be made to help you? We will 
tell you. 


Every week you will find articles on the practical end of the newspaper 
business in these columns. They will contain suggestions that have noi 
occurred to you before, and, if put into practice, will result in an improved 
plant or paper. 

One of the most valuable features of THe AND PUBLISHER is the 
department devoted to the advertising world. In it will be found each week 
business pointers that, if followed up, will bring new advertising to your 
columns. Suppose, for inctauce, you find among the items the following: 


SvITOR 


A company has been formed in New York City with a capital of $250,000 to place 
on the market a new summer drink called Phoso. The beverage will be advertised 
liberally in the dailies and weeklies of the larger cities in the Eastern States. 
Lem, O. Nade, 245 Broadway, is the president of the company. 

The business or advertising manager on reading the above should take 
advantage of this tip and make an effort to land some of the advertising in 
his paper. If he is in New York he should call at Mr. Node’s office and 
present the advantages of his medium. If he is a good solicitor he will 
probably succeed in securing a contract. Publishers outside of New York can 
make use of correspondence and secure a similar result. 

These tips ought to bring business to many of Tur Epiror AND PUBLISH- 
ER's patrons who have the energy to follow them up. 

To the manufacturers of printing presses, inks, paper, and other supplies, 
this journal should be invaluable. We print each week a list of new papers, 
new incorporations, and changes in ownership. The press makers, on reading 
of the incorporation of a new publishing company, perceive that it will need 
a printing press and notify their agents to call on the incorporators and see 
if a sale cannot be made. The paper dealers, the ink makers and the type 
founders also see in the item a chance to make sales of their respective 
products, 

To get results from these business tips they must be followed up with 
persistency and promptness. If this is done we believe that our readers will 
be more than pleased with the result. : 

The reason why readers of trade publications fail to profit by what they 
read in those periodicals is that they do not make any effort to secure 
business. Letters wont write themselves, and ads cannot be expected to walk 
into the office without solicitation. The business manager should either attend 
to the correspondence himself or place it in the hands of a competent assist- 
ant. It cannot, of course, be expected that every letter written or every call 
made will result in a contract. If all tips given in Tue Epiror anp Pups- 
itsHeR brought business to all our readers, we would be justified in charging 
$100 a year instead of $1, as at present. 





“ARBITRATION AS A REMEDY FOR STRIKES. 


The history of the newspaper business for the last two or three years 
shows that the tyranny of the trade unions has reached such a point that 
many of the publishers are endeavoring to break away from the control of 
these organizations. Two notable instances are the New York Sun and the 
New York Commercial, both of which have made their offices independent. 
Recent negotiations between the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Typographical Union, which have resu!ved in the for- 
mation of a permanent arbitration plan, and which will undoubtedly be 
adopted at the next meeting of the Typographical Union, indicate that both 
the employers and the employes realize that something must be done to 
prevent the disruption of the business and the consequent loss of large sums 
of money through continual wranglings and other disturbing influences. 

The unions have become so domineering that many of the publishers 
find themselves tied hand and foot and unable to manage their business with- 
out first consulting the officers of the unions. The most of them believe 


that the unions are a good thing and say that there is no reason why the 
men should not unite for mutual benefit as well as the publishers, but they 
affirm that when the unions hedge their business about with absurd rules and 
regulations, rules which no self-respecting publisher will allow to be enforced 
in his own office, they are going too far. 

In nearly every instance in which differences have arisen between the 
men and their employers, the publishers have stated that the trouble had 
arisen outside of their offices rather than within; that the men themselves 
were inclined to be reasonable, to listen to argument and Willing to adjust 
difficulties, but that they were so obligated to the unions to which they 
belonged that they were entirely powerless to do anything without the author- 
ity of the officers of those organizations. 

If the arbitration agreement, to which reference has been made, and 
which has practically been adopted by both organizations, although not passed 
upon officially, is finally adopted, we believe that it will be a good thing for 
both the unions and the publishers. If the plan is given a fair trial, and 
both parties show a desire to live up to the agreement, we believe that all 
strikes will be avoided, that the relations between the two will become more 





cordial, and that greater efficiency will be obtained from the men. 





WELCOME REST FOR THE WEARY. 


No class of workers welcome the vacation season with greater joy than 
the journalists. If there is any one occupation that seems to squeeze the life 
out of a man’s body and brain it is the newspaper business. 

Editors and reporters must grind out copy for the omnivorous presses 


six days and some of them seven days a week the year round. 


They must be 


original, painstaking, enterprising, and persistent; they must be prompt and 
tireless, for the paper must come out at a certain hour each day; they must 
get the news whatever the cost and whatever the difficulties encountered; 
they must live at high tension and fail not at critical moments. 


Vacation time comes as a godsend. 


The high tension current is switched 


off for a week or two and rasped nerves, aching heads and tired bodies get a 


rest. 


Some newspaper men are so situated that they cannot leave their offices 


longer than a day at a time. 
from toil. 


Others cannot secure even that brief surcease 


Every publisher should give his men a vacation, not solely because it is 
philanthropic to do so, but because it is worth all it costs, 











EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


The position taken by the New 
York Times and the Philadelphia 
Times in refusing to receive for their 
columns any advertisements that can 
in the least degree be regarded as ob- 
jectionable will doubtless meet with 
the approval of thousands of heads of 
families who want only clean news- 
papers to find a place in their homes. 

While many publishers think that 
Mr. Ochs draws the line too closely in 
his definition of the word “objection- 
able” for his own financial good, at 
the same time it must be admitted 
that it is better to err in the right di- 
rectioL. 

It is the duty of editors, so far 
as possible, to protect their readers 
from advertising sharks, schemers, 
swindlers, blackmailers and the horde 
of men and women who fatten on the 
frailties of the public. No newspaper 
can afford to print advertisements 
that leave a trail of smut behind them. 





Talk about your advertising medi- 
umns! What’s the matter with THE 
Epitok AND PUBLISHER? A newspaper 
man placed a want ad. in last week’s 
issue and before the paper had been 
printed he obtained a situation on one 
of the city dailies. 





What a homily could be written on 
the subject of the power of the press 
as it was exemplified within the past 
week with regard to the abandonment 
of the pay-chairs in New York city’s 
parks! 

President Clausen, of the Park 
Board, gave permission to a contractor 
to place ehairs in the various city 
parks and to collect five cents from 





each person desiring to sit in them. 
As soon as the first pay-chair was in- _ 
stalled one of the journals protested 
against the innovation. Others quick- 
ly fell in line, and within a few days 
every newspaper in the city was con- 
demning the chairs, the contractor and 
the Park Board. 

President Clausen imagined, appa- 
rently, that he was imore powerful 
than public opinion, and declined to 
cancel the contract. He defied the 
newspapers and the public for about 
a week; then he yielded and cancelled 
the contract. Public opinion, as ex- 
pressed by and through the newspa- 
pers, once more, was more powerful 
than the servant of the public, and an- 
other official has learned, at a great 
cost of his own popularity, that the 
power of the press is the greatest 
force in the world. 

In this instance one newspaper can- 
not claim the sole credit of having 
“did it’; they all helped to squelch a 
presumptuous official and an unpopu- 
lar innovation. 


Several months ago much was said 
and written about the consolidation of 
various newspapers in different cities 
under one management, and it was the 
general opinion that nothing of that 
nature could ever take place in this 
country. It is fortunate that there is 
no such danger, for the evils which 
would result from such a course would 
be as widespreading as they would be 
deplorable. 

In South Africa, for example, almost 
every newspaper is owned and con- 
trolled by one firm, whose reputation 
for public morality is not high. This 
firm, whose patriotisia is of the selfish- 
ly commercial kind, was eager for the 
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death of the Transvaal and Orange | 
Free State, and for several years be- 
fore the war its newspapers conducted 
a vicious propaganda against the two 
republics that assisted most materially 
in bringing on the war. 

Now that the two republics have} 
been annexed by Great Britain, a 
firm has secured possession of all the 
leading newspapers of the two coun- 
tries, making the firm’s power over the 
whole of South Africa complete. The 
twenty leading newspapers of South 
Africa now are, not the mouthpieces 
of the many different parties and com- 
munities, but the spokesmen of a firm 
of three or four men who direct the 
firm’s, and, incidentally, the country’s 
policy from Europe. 





There appears to be a_ tendency 
among the general advertisers who 
have steadfastly patronized the maga- 
zinés and weeklies to experiment with 
the daily newspapers, and in several 
notable instances the experiment has 
been transformed into a permanency. 
Only a few of the more prominent gen- 
eral advertisers, however, have gone 
into the daily field permanently, prob- 
ably because the true value of the 
daily newspaper is not understood by 
them. They are of the opinion that 
the best medium for general adver- 
tisers is the magazine, and that the 
daily newspaper is of secondary value, 
while really the reverse is the case. 
These general advertisers have valu- 
able businesses, and it would be to the 
advantage of the advertising managers 
of our city dailies to turn their atten- 
tion to them. They need to be edu- 
“tated to-the Value of the daily news- 
paper as a medium for publicity. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 





H. C. Du Val, secretary to Chauncey 
M. Depew—‘“I predict and hope for a 
splendid success for the venture.” 

EK. L. Markey, Eastern agent Duplex 
Press Co.—‘The paper is newsy crisp 
and well made up, and I believe there 
is a field for it.” 

W. H. Haskell, the new business 
manager of the New York Journal—“! 
want to congratulate you on the very 
newsy and good typographical appear- 
ance of your new venture.” 

Robert J. Vance, editor of the New 
Britain (Conn.) Herald—‘There ought 
to be room for a good news journal 
_— as you have started. It fills the 

ill.” 

Gilbert Ray Hawes, lawyer, 120 
Broadway, New York—‘I must com- 
pliment you on the fine appearance of 
the first number of THe Epiror ANp 
PUBLISHER.” 
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Philosopher Train Approves. 

The editor of The Editor and Pub- 
lisher has received a congratulating 
letter from George Francis Train on 
the appearance of new paper. Mr. 
Train has had a world of experience 
with newspapers and newspaper men 
and we are glad to reckon him among 
our readers and friends. 
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Giant Electrotyping Plant. 


The Philadelphia North American is 
about to instal an electrotyping plant 
for making electro color and half-tone 
plates, which will finish a plate of the 
size of two of its pages. The plant 
will be the biggest of the kind in the 
world, being made to order in four 
weeks by the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, of this city. 
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The Ohio Press, of Steubenville 








' Francisco Chronicle, 


PERSONALS. 





M. H. De Young, editor of the San 
is being urged 
to consent to become a Republican 
candidate for mayor this fall. 





F. W. Howarth, of Puck, has been 
engaged at a large salary to draw pic- 
tures for the New York World. 





R. W. Patterson, editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is talked of as a candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate in 1903. 





Karl Bratter, the cable editor of the 
New York Staatz Zeitung, has been 
placed in charge of the Berlin bureau 
of that newspaper. 





J. L. Eddy, the city editor of the 
New York Evening Journal, returned 
home on Wednesday from a trout fish- 
ing trip to the Maine lakes. 





C. M. Bradley, formerly of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has joined the 
night copy desk force of the New York 
Evening Journal. 





Oswald Garrison Villard, one of the 
owners of the New York Evening 
Post, has returned from a trip abroad. 





Ernest Jarrold (Mickey Finn) con- 
tributes a bright article on “‘The Gos- 
pel of Laughter” to the Literary Era 
for July. 

James McDonald has retired from 
the editorship of the Victoria (Texas) 
Daily and Weekly Advocate, with 
which he has been associated for seven 
years. 





The engagement of Milton Snyder, 
manager of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, and Mrs. Ziska 
Jennings, of San Francisco, who is now 
in Paris studying music, is announced. 





Chas. E. Roberts, formerly one of 
the owners of the Oneida (N. Y.) Dis- 
patch, who has been engaged on the: 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel-Report, has 
given up his position on that paper 
and returned to his home in Verona. 





G. R. P. Shackelford, the proprietor 
of The Sun, the leading democratic 
newspaper of Saratoga County, N. Y., 
spent Tuesday in New York city in- 
vestigating typesetting machines, with 
a view of introducing them in his 
newspaper office. 


W. J. Pattison, advertising manager 
of the New York Evening Post, is con- 
fined to his home by a severe illness. 





William R. Mead, of the Cresco 
(Ind.) Plaindealer, is the oldest editor 
in the state in point of service, having 
been in the newspaper business since 
1859. 





John Martin, editor of the Helena 
(Mont.) Staats Zeitung, has resigned 
in order to become editor of the 
Butte Journal. 





H. H. Toman, editor of the Chero- 
kee (la.) Times, was recently elected 
president of the Corn Belt Associa- 
tion. 





Crombie Allen, for many years 
sporting editor of the Pittsburg Times, 
is now attached to the staff of the 
Jreensburgh (Pa.) Tribune. 





St. Elmo Messengale, the advertis- 
ing agent of Atlanta, Ga., and Miss 
Elizabeth Smith were married June 
26. They are spending their honey- 
moon in California. 





Harry N. Rickey, managing editor 
of the Cleveland Press, is spending his 
vacation at Navesink, N. J 





Keats Speed is the new day city 
editor of the Morning Telegraph. Mr. 
Speed has been on the Telegraph 





(Ohio), has given up the ghost. 





Frederick C. Barber has been placed 
in charge of the night City desk of 
The Morning Telegraph, vice Shep 
Freedman, resigned. 





Jack Landon, who was for some time 
sporting editor for the New York Sun, 
and N. A. Jennings, formerly of the 
evening and Sunday World, have 
joined the staff of the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 





Edward FE. Pidgeon, who this 
spring had charge of the publicity bu- 
reau of the Pan-American Exposition 
in New York city, is now covering 
Coney Island for the New York World 
and other city papers. 





Earle Eaton, managing editor of 
the American Press Association, who 
has been at a sanitarium at Liberty, 
N. Y., for nearly a year for his health, 
has returned to his desk. 
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HE WASN’T SCARED. 








Although the City Editor Gave Him 
Pistols With His Assignment. 


Percy Linden, managing editor of 
the New York Telegraph, says that 
the most unique experience he ever 
had was in Toledo, O., when he was 
employed on the Globe, which is now 
defunct. 

“T had been on the paper only a 
few days when the city editor called 
me in and handed me a brace of pis- 
tols. 

“I looked at the pistols and then at 
the city editor and was about to ask 
for an explanation, when I was told 
that I was to prepare an article on the 
wickedness of Toledo and that in 
gathering my material I would be 
obliged to visit some tough places. 
The pistols, he explained, might come 
in handy. 

“I wasn’t scared, but I shoved the 
weapons into my pocket and went out 
on the assignment. No, I wasn’t 
obliged to use the pistols. 
first and last pistol assignment.” 
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CARNEGIE IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Megargee Says He Owes Everything 
to Col. Scott. 


Louis N. Megargee, an old Philadel- 
phia journalist, in the last number of 
his new magazine, “Seen and Heard 
by Megargee,” relates a story showing 
that Andrew Carnegie was most un- 
grateful to Col. Thomas A. Scott, the 
man to whom the present-day million- 
aire owed everything. Col. Scott, so 
the story runs, actually thrust a for- 
tune upon Carnegie by employing him 
as messenger boy, securing jobs for 
him and giving him opportunities of 
engaging in coal and oil speculations 
that gave Carnegie his first million. 

In 1873, Col. Scott, finding himself 
in financial difficulties, called upon all 
his friends, including Carnegie, for 
temporary assistance. All the men 
thus addressed, with-the exception of 
Andrew Carnegie, made an affirmative 
response; Col. Scott was able to con- 
tinue in business, and died eight years 
later worth twenty-six millions. 

Other tales in the magazine tend to 
show that Mr. Carnegie never risked a 
penny in any undertaking the expendi- 
ture of which did not promise to bring 
him public credit. 


“ 





Enquirer’s Staff Reorganized. 
Chas. Alf. Williams, managing edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has re- 
cently reorganized the staff of that] 
newspaper. Albert P. Lewis succeeds 
J. W. Faulkner as city editor, and Mr. 


in charge of Ohio politics. Edward 
Duvan is the new assistant city editor. 


of much promise, and Percy Linden, 
the managing editor, believes that he} 
has found in him a valuable assistant. |, 


It was my f" La 


Faulkner becomes staff correspondent } 


Largest Private Electrotype Plant. 


Newspaper men should visit the 
magnificent new electrotyping plant 
of the Leslie Newspaper Syndicate at 
47 Ann street, New York city. It is 
the largest private plant in the world. 
Nearly five thousand half-tone electro- 
types are turned out weekly for 
the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. It gives an editor an _ ex- 
cellent idea of the widespread de- 
mand for Leslie newspaper cuts. 
These cuts illustrate the news of 
the day. They enable a paper to 
illustrate its news columns as pro- 
fusely and as well as the New York 
Journal, the New York World or the 
New York Herald. Executive offices 
at 102 and 104 Fulton street. Editorial 
visitors welcomed. *** 





Composition io the Million. 


In point of composition, the estab- 
lishment of Henri Rogowski, No. 442 
Pearl street, New York, sets up more 
periodicals than any other office in the 
United States. At the present time it 
does the composition for forty-two 
weeklies, eight monthlies and two 
dailies. All of this work is performed 
by linotypes, sixteen of which, oper- 
ated by three shifts of men, are kept 
running twenty-four hours a day. 





PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO. 
May 1 to November 1, 1901. 


“ Picturesque Pan- American Route to Buffalo” 
is a beautifully illustrated and comprehensive 
publication issued by the “Grand Trunk Railway 
System,” giving accurate information of the 
Exhibition with Pe of the grounds, also ma 
giving complete information of Buffalo, cond wi will 
be sent free on receipt of two cents postage. 
Those planning a trip to Buffalo aud Pan- 
American Exposition thie year should make ar- 
rangements to take in one of the popular side 
trips offered by the Grand Trunk Railway to the 
most beautiful and healthful summer resorts, 
situated in the ‘‘ Highlands of Ontario,” located 
1000 feet above sea level, a few hours’ run 





from Buffalo. Good hotel accommodation, mag- 
mficent scenery, perfect immunity from Hay 
Fever ; a place where Health and Pleasure 
hand in hand: ‘The Hightwudsef Ontario inchude 
the following well- known — eae yy eam _ 

** Muskoka Lakes,” *‘ Lake ir ” “Magneta- 
wan River,” ** 30,000 islands of the Georgian 
Bay.”’* ‘Kawartha Lakes" and the region around 
kes 8 and C 





Tiiustrated descriptive publications, maps and 
all information can be had free by applying to 
Frank P. Dwyer, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Do you USE CARBON PAPER? 


No need to pay fancy prices. 


Send for samples and prices, stating the 
kind of work you desire it for, to the 


SPECIALIST 
ALBERT J. BOND, 
46 CORTLANDT ST., N. ¥. City. 











THE WORD-LIMIT OF HELPFULNESS, 
A dictionary’s hel ey can not reach ag on coe 
limit of its vocabu It can not possibl; 
thority on words it dace not contain. Word unitent 
the leading dict onaries : 
WORCESTER’S eS 105.000 Vocab. Terms. 
EBSTER’ .» 125,000 Vocab. Terms, 
THe CENTUR YY, 225,000 Vocab. Terms. 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, 304,000 Vocab. Terms. 
oe no dictionary are both i. ALITY af Rg es as f 
pereeey combined as 
Waegnall is 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
Send for Prospectus, 
i) FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ‘Pubs, New York. 











Newspaper for Sale, 

Wishing to devote my entire time and means 
to the pleasure resort, Sue Belle lake, 1 offer the 
Star Office and business for saie. The Star is 
doing a fine business, and can be made to pay 
tbetter by some man who will give the business 
a entire time and attention. 

R. L. JENNINGS, 
Marshall, Tex. 

u 





ai 


WANTED TO FUNOM ASH ~The eaves de- 
sires to purchase a good weekly % 
} within a hundred tiles of New York City. 

aS to invest in any cota. but 
wan substantial pro} porte that wiil bear in- 
Vestigation and hasafuture, Add bon 








Geo. R. Chester is in charge of the; 
Sunday supplements, and Chas. W. 


editor. 





staff only a year. He is a young man 





Murphy has been appointed sporting 


B., care of THe = TOR 48D PUBLISHBR, 
7 Park Row, New York, 
'SITUATION WANTED— ogee promt 
newspaper man seeks a cong 


‘al position op 
| daily or "weekly in the vicinity a New York City, 
Will work for living wages. 
A. D. T., care of Taz Eprror anp PUBLISaFR 
17 Park Row, Nev York, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS PAY. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE GIVES 
HIS EXPERIENCE WITH THEM. 


He Shows How They Can Be Made a 
Source of Revenue As Well As An 
Appealing Feature—The Cost is 
Smali But the Results Are Large 
—The National Magazine Outfit. 


Newspaper illustration is no longer 
a question of luxury but a matter of 
necessity. Look over a copy of a re 
cent newspaper directory and find the 
most widely circulated newspapers 
and you will readily see the drift oi 
the tide, for what the people want 
they will buy and nothing else. 

Will it pay for smaller papers to 
adopt this expensive feature, which 
has proved so popular in metropolitan 
dailies? To this I answer yes. Thir. 
teen years ago, on a small country 
daily, I began using zinc half-tones— 
almost at the time they were first 
used, and when it was thought that 
nothing but coated paper could be 
used. Portraits of all the prominent 
business and professional men in fact. 
every citizen of prominence were se 
cured at one time or another. Photo 
graphs of prominent buildings, factor 
ies and stores were also added, as well 
as a number of street views about the 
city. 

WORKED POLITICAL ADVERSARIES. 

In giving special attention to por- 
traits, we found it possible to do busi- 
ness with even political adversaries 
who had never before done a dollar's 
worth of business at our office. The 
result was that they began taking the 
paper and doing a little business, until 
we had the proud record of having 
received tribute from every business 
and professional man in the city. It 
is not how much money you get from 
ove individual, but how many more 
contribute to your business day by 
day. Even the pertraits of the ether 
elitors were published, and they be- 
came quite mellow and tractable there 
after to a proposition to cease cutting 
rates, and this, in itself, amounted to 
thousands of dollars in the aggregate 
to the newspaper business in that sec- 
tion. 

More than all this, the possession of 
several hundred half-tone portraits in 
the office assists in playing up local 
features strongly for years after they 
have been first used, and creates that 
most gratifying portion of a good 
newspaper—a useful boneyard—ready 
for any emergency. 


HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE, 


A man dies, defaults or decamps, 
and there you have him. In fact, the 
cuts can be used again and again, un 
til the poor fellow is officially buried 

The pictures of buildings are con 
venient when fires, cyclones or bliz 
zards come along, and the pictures of 
surrounding landscapes always inter 
ests summer visitors; in fact, every 
cut in stock was worked full time 
and it gave our paper the prestige o 
being “the paper with the pictures,’ 
and without creating the bitter env) 
of our competitors. 

Don’t tell me that you can’t afford 
it. Half-tone portraits cost but little 
more than $1 éach when you have @ 
number made, and you have a divi 
dend paying investment. Can you not 
obtain $1 out of a man whose likenes: 
you are going to preserve for poster 
ity? Publish groups of the officers of 
lodges, of the lawyers, dentists, and 
physicians, and the firemen and po 
licemen. They will buy enough extra 
eopies to more than cover the expense 
of the cuts. 


VALUE OF THE CAMERA, 


With a camera, local features can be 
made prominent in your paper, such 
as metropolitan papers cannot afford 
to do. It is the exclusively local mat- 
ter that counts, and the city paper sup- 
pliements rather than supplants your 
circulation under these conditions. 

There is no longer any difficulty 


& 





about printing coarse screen _half- 
tones, say about eighty-five lines to an 
inch, on news or machine finish paper 
upon an ordinary cylinder press, but 
the make-ready must not be slighted 
to hold up the cuts good and strong. 
Even 155 line half-tones have been run 
with good success when there are sharp 
contrasts of black and white and not 
much detail in the engraving. 

I may as well confess that newspa- 
per illustrating on a small country 
daily kindled the ambition that could 
never be quenched until “The National 
Magazine” was launched, 


MUST USE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Since the ten-cent magazine came to 
be a prominent part of American life, 
illustration has become still more of 
a necessity than a luxury, and the na- 
ure of photographic reproductions 
has had an effect in elevating the gen- 
eral tone of illustrations. This is 
targely due to the welding together of 
the newspaper and magazine field—the 
newspaper is becoming more and more 
of a magazine, and the magazine more 
and more of a newspaper. 

The American Press Association has 
had good success with portrait ser 
vice, and by having the bachground 
tocled, there is a possibility cf strong 
effect not equalled for true and witer- 
esting likenesses even in the palmy 
days of wood engraving. 

I have been asked to give persona! 
experiences and relate how we made a 
success of illustrating in the “National 
Magazine.” In the first place, there is 
the matter of equipment. The well- 
known facts are only reiterated wher 
it is stated that with a _ rapid-fire 
Miehle press, every possibility in half- 
tone work is secured. It has the new 
features especially adapted for this 
purpose, and, more than that, has the 
speed necessary to conquer in these 
days of vigorous competition. We are 
provided with a “Simplex” typesetting 
machine, upon which over vne hun- 
dred pages of magazine matter was sei 
n the first six days, and we were en- 
abled to run around cuts at different 
measures without stopping the ma- 
chine, and the average speed was five 
thousand ems per hour. 





CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP. 


The Goshen (Ind.) News and the 
Goshen Times have been consolidated. 





The Peabody (Kansas) News has 
been sold to D. F. Hancock. 





W. F. Schooler has bought the out- 
fit of the Moorehead-Kentuckian, and 
will shortly resume the publication of 
that paper. ; 

Geo. D. McIntosh, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Daily Herald, has disposed of his in- 


terest in that paper. Louis A. Weil 
and John Murray are now the sole 
owners. 

A half interest in the McKinney 


(Texas) Examiner has been acquired 
by W. N. Erwin, of Melissa. 


—_— 


The Geneva (N. Y.) Gazette 
been leased to Wm. 8S. Lyon. 


has 





The East Aurora Advertiser has 
been acquired by J. A. Locke and F. 
O. Persons. 


——0—_—-—_ 
New French Paper. 


Le Coq is the title of a humorous 
paper printed in French at Worcester, 
Mass. The paper is published by J. A 
Roy & Son. The name selected does 
not necessarily mean that the publish- 
ers intend to devote themselves to con- 
tinued crowing, but that, on the con- 
trary, the only crowing in which the 
paper will indulge is crowing of a 
warning kind, such as was the crowing 
of the cock of old that warned Peter, 
the apostle, of his treasonable error, 
and brought him to his senses. 





INSURANCE TOO HIGH. 





Publishers Pay More and Receive 
Less Than Other People. 


Charles H. Cochrane, recording sec- 
retary of the New York Typothetae, 
has been making an investigation of 
fire insurance, as it affects printers 
and publishers, and has made the in- 
teresting discovery that in the last 
eighteen years the printing offices of 
this city have paid the insurance com- 
panies five times more in premiums 
than has been returned to them for 
losses sustained by fire. One firm 
alone paid $40,000 in premiums and 
never collected a penny from losses, 
while the largest loss recorded is $22,- 
000 and the largest policy carried is 
for $150,000. Mr. Cochrane has found 
that the insurance companies spend 45 
per cent. of their incomes for book- 
keeping, salaries and drumming up 
new business. 

The remedy which he suggests for 
the extortionate premiums demanded 
by the insurance companies is for the 
publishers and printers to form a prac- 
tical and economical co-insurance or- 
ganization of their own by which they 
could reduce their premiums by more 
than one-half. 

The plan is receiving the attention 
of a number of the leading printers in 
the city, and it is provable that a co- 
operative insurance company will be 
organized within the next year. 





Illegible Sunday Newspapers. 


New York newspapers undoubtedly 
lead those of the country in all re- 
spects except one—that of the me- 
Chanical execution of the Sunday edi- 
tions. 

The New York Sunday newspapers, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, 
are invariably defective in presswork. 
Chicago newspapers claim, with some 
foundation, too, to have the best press 
work in the country, and it is certain 
that few New York Sunday papers can 
be classed with those of the Windy 
City. 

The metropolitan papers are inferior 
in workmanship, ink and paper, and 
parts of the reading matter are al- 
most illegible. 

A printer who has studied the sub- 
ject says that there is no good reason 
why New York Sunday newspapers 
should not be printed as well as those 
of Chicago. It is not, he says, a ques- 
tion of speed or quantity, but of dis- 
position. 


Don’t Run Dead Ads. 


Dead ads. in a newspaper are like 
dead branches on a tree, and the ad- 
vertising manager who believes that 
inserting a dead ad. will assist him 
in securing a renewal is just about as 
far astray as one who allows the dead 
branches to remain on a tree, for fear 
of injuring it by removing them. 





Does It Publish Brokers’ Ads? 


The New York Journal in its edi 
torial columns refers to the Wall 
Street brokers as “bloodsuckers.” 
While the reference seems a little se- 
vere, if other prominent newspapers 
in the country spoke of them in sim- 
ilar terms the average broker would 
not find the public such an easy mark. 





No Charge for Pictures. 


Portland, Me., July 11, 1901. 
Epiror AND PUBLISHER: 

How much will it cost to have my 
picture printed on the front page of 
your paper? I have a good two-col- 
umn cut which I will send you, pro- 
viding you do not charge too much 
for the space it will occupy. 

E. A. O. 

[We do not print pictures for pay 
except in our advertising columns. 
We do not publish any one’s picture 
on the front page unless his position 
in the newspaper world entitles him 
to such distinction.—Ed. } 





The newspaper men of Butte, Mont., 
have organized a press club. 





LESLIE BIT ON A HOAX. 





How the Ship News Reporters Let 
Him Down Through Jenkins. 


Arthur Leslie, president of the Les- 
lie Syndicate, the largest: and most 
successful newspaper syndicate in the 
world, which supplies all the leading 
papers with their news illustrations, 
tells the following story on himself: 

When he was a reporter on the As- 
sociated Press the other reporters 
covering ship news got Health Officer 
Jenkins, under the pretense of letting 
him in on a big scoop, to tell the then 
unsophisticated newspaper man that 
he had just fumigated five thousand 
crates of molasses on a tramp steamer 
detained at Quarantine. 

Leslie had failed to bite at the story 
of the Peruvian bark Calasaya, be- 


‘calmed in a sand storm off New Jer- 


sey, with a cargo of artesian wells, or 
the catastrophe of the fictitious Cali- 
fornian night boat, but he rushed the 
molasses story into print before the 
absurdity of the tale oozed through 
his mental crate. Whereupon there 
was considerable fumigation of copy 
desks and the post of ship news re- 
porter by irate editors. *** 





Death of W. J. Stillman. 


William James Stillman, artist, art 
critic and journalist, died on July 8 
at his home at Frimley Green, Surrey, 
England, at the age of 73. Mr. Still- 
man was born at Schenectady, N. Y., 
on June 1, 1828, and was graduated 
from Union College with the class of 
1848. Having early developed a fond- 
ness for art, he began studying land- 
scape painting almost as soon as he 
left college, with Frederick E. Church. 

In 1849 he made his first trip to 
Europe, became acquainted with Rus- 
kin and Rossetti and returned in six 
months a disciple of the pre-Raphael- 
ite school of art. From 1851 to 1859 
he devoted himself to art, contribut- 
ing regularly to the National Acad- 
emy of Design, to which_he was 
elected a member in 1854. 

In the late fifties he and John Du- 
rand founded an art paper called The 
Crayon, In 1861 he was appointed U. 
S. Consul to Rome and later to Crete. 
Soon after his removal from the latter 
position he became a member of the 
staff of the London Times and was a 
pensioner of that paper at the time of 
his death. 

During most of the time he lived 
abroad he contributed to New York 
papers, particularly the Commercial 
Advertiser, to which he was the old- 
est contributor, and to the New York 
Times. His latest work, “Autobiog- 
raphy of a Journalist,” was only ge 
cently published. 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


William Spencer Grayson, one of 
the deans of Philadelphia journalism, 
is dead at the age of eighty-six years. 
Mr. Grayson became connected with 
the old North American in 1850 and 
later was one of the editors of the 
Evening Journal. When tne Evening 
Telegraph. was founded in 1864, Mr. 
Grayson joined tne editorial staff, and 
remained with cuat paper until he 
bougut out the Mercury. 





Eugene W. Clifton, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Free Press, died July 4, at the age of 
fifty-three. 





Irving McQuary, founder of the 
Athena (Mont.) Press, is dead. He 
was well known throughout the state 
and was a regular contributor to the 
Anaconda Standard and the Butte 
Miner. 


—, 
0 


Another Brake on Wheel of Progress. 


A Western editor, who adopted the 
phonetic system of spelling in his pa- 
per, received a postal card from an old 
subscriber which read: 

“IT hev tuk yer paiper for leven 
vears, but if yer kant spel enny better 
than yer hav ben duin for the past. to 
weks yer may jist stop it.” : 
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CABLE EXPANSION. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF FOR- 
EIGN NEWS TO AMERICANS. 


Since the Spanish-American War, Dis- 
patches from Abroad Have Become 
a Necessity Even to the Small Pa- 
pers—Changes in the Editor’s Point 
of View—Sometimes Local Stories 
Are Overshadowed by Those from 
Distant Lands. 


Previous to the Spanish-American 
War cable news was looked upon with 
far different eyes than it is to-day. 
Aside from extraordinarily important 
happenings, such as the death of a 
leading potentate or an accident in- 
volving the loss of thousands of lives, 
or a war, cable matter was largely 
handled from two points of view. 

In cities where there is a. large for- 
eign element telegraph editors 
deemed it good policy to use as much 
cable as possible from the country 
from which the bulk of the foreigners 
happened to come, but a larger num- 
ber of editors looked upon cable mat- 
ter as a good means of impressing 
their readers with the costliness of 
such news. 

In the latter case news from dis- 
tant countries was of course far more 
appreciated than a London cable. To 
the average reader a dispatch bearing 
the date line “Teheran” conveys the 
impression of greater enterprise than 
one with a London date line. He 
knows nothing about press associa- 
tions, nor does he know that most of 
these exotic date lines had their ori- 
gin in mail correspondence printed in 


* the London newspapers. 


SOCIETY ITEMS BY CABLE. 

There were, of course, a half dozen 
very prominent newspapers which, 
ever since the transatlantic cable was 
laid, regularly printed cables from 
one or two of the large European cap- 
itals. One of these to this day makes 
a fad om printing cables dealing with 
the most unimportant society items of 
London and Paris. 

To sum up, previous to the Spanish- 
American war, newspapers in cities of 
less than a hundred thousand popula- 
tion were wont to handle cable matter 
in the light of news of subordinate 
importance. It matted little whether 
the telegraph editor knew the name of 
the prime minister of France, as long 
as he knew the name of the pitchers 
of the leading baseball teams. 

Expansion has brought about many 
changes. It has widened the horizon 
of American incverest. The farmer is 
as much interested to-day in a ses- 
sion of the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties in which grain duties are being 
discussed as he is in the important 
announcement that his next door 
neighbor is going to build a new fence 
around his garden. Perhaps, and in 
all probability, he is more interested 
in the Paris cable, for he possesses 
sufficient intelligence to know that 
upon the action of the French depu- 
ties depends the price of grain in 
some European centres. His pocket- 
book is interested far more in the 
Paris cable than in the local new 
fence item. 


EDITORIAL CHANGE OF HEART, 


The ridiculous craving of the ma- 
jority of American newspapers for all 
the news items that touch their own 
bailiwick, whether they be interesting 
and important or not, does not ema- 
nate from a desire to give to the 
reader that which he wants, but is 
largely an idiosyncracy which long 
custom has brought about. With the 
widening of the sphere of interest of 
the American people will also come 
an editorial change of heart in that 
respect. 

When it comes to a choice between 
a local human interest story and a 
human interest story with a London 
date line, I should always prefer the 
local one, but when it comes to a 
question of giving space to a London 
cable dealing with a session of Parlia-, 








ment on England’s policy in the Far 
East, or a domestic item retailing at 
length the arrest and escapades of a 
gang of hoodlums, I should most cer- 
tainly run the London item. Eng- 
land’s policy in the Far East affects 
our policy there. The fact that a 
party of young men went out and got 
beastly drunk and finally landed in 
jail is a news item which the world 
can well do without. 


MUST KNOW FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Upon the makers of newspapers 
this expansion has not as yet had 
the influence which in time to come 
it certainly will have. Horace Greeley, 
so the legend goes, considered a man 
of no earthly good unless he knew to 
a T how many votes were polled in 
every election district. In Greeley’s 
time domestic politics were the most 
important, and at the same time the 
most dignified, subject for newspaper 
discussion. To-day there devolves 
upon every newspaper man, be he re- 
porter or telegraph editor, the duty of 
acquiring at least a fair knowledge of 
the men and affairs of foreign lands. 
The intelligent handling of cable mat- 
ter calls for deskmen and editors who 
have some gray matter left for the fol- 
lowing up of international affairs. The 
day when murder, scandal and fistic 
encounters were the principal features 
of American newspapers has happily 
gone by. This country has attained a 
standing among the nations of the 
world that calls for an intelligent news 
report from every land, and this in- 
formation must be presented in an 
intelligent and dignified manner. 

W. C. H. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J. W. Bigley will start a new Demo- 
cratic newspaper at Zanesville, Ohio. 
He has already purchased several 
linotypes, a Cox duplex press, and 
everything necessary for the publish- 
ing of a first-class penny evening 
daily. 





The Mail is the name of a new Re- 
publican paper started by C. J. Stock- 
well at Creighton, Nebraska. 





The Alfalfa (Neb.) Herald is a new 
comer at Oberton, that State. J. G. 
Todd is the editor. 

The Minneapolis Weekly Enterprise 
has made its debut. Ed. Doelz is the 
manager, C. C. Johnson, editor, and J. 
E. Nolan, associate editor. 

Greenfield, Ind., has a new candi- 
date for public favor called the Globe. 
W. E. Newby, formerly editor of the 
Rushville Graphic, and R. D. Howell, 
of the White Pigeon (Mich.) Journal, 
are its editors. 

The West Point (Ky.) Commercial 
has been born. W. S. Sterrett, of 
Hawesville, Ky., is the editor. 





A. H. McRae, editor of the Claxton 
Press, will shortly begin the publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper at Vidalia; 
Ga, 





Harry Smith is the manager of a 
new journal called The Natural Gas 
Belt Illustrated, at Anderson, Ind. 





The Gazetta Ludowa (People’s Ga- 
zette), a newspaper published in the 
Polish tongue, has made its appear- 
ance at Mahanoy City, Pa. Frank W. 
Boczkowski is the editor. 

Waynesboro, Pa., is to have a new 
independent Republican daily and 
weekly newspaper. The president of 
the company, which has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $10,000, is B. 
W. Hess. It is expected that the first 
paper will be issued early in August. 

The Choteau, Montanian Chronicle 
is a new comer. 

Maltzbarger and Allen are the edi- 
seen of the Owl,-a new paper at: Coffey. 

0. 


GIVES ALL THE NEWS. 


Praise for the Publishers’ Press from 
One of Its Subscribers. 


When there first began to be talk of 
a new morning newspaper in Milwau- 
kee, the public was informed that the 
enterprise would be futile; that no 
newspaper could be started because 
the news could not be secured. How- 
ever this may be, the Free Press was 
started and it has been able to print 
the news, as our readers have already 
learned. 

The Publishers’ Press Association, 
already a strong organization in the 
afternoon field, with news connections 
in all parts of the world, had been 
gradually working into the morning 
field. Many of its afternoon clients 
printed Sunday editions, and these 
were supplied with an admirable serv- 
ice by many newspapers considered 
superior to that of the Associated 
Press, some of the papers belonging to 
the latter association, we believe, even 
taking the Publishers’ Press report, 
because of its superior value. 

With the advent of the Free Press in’ 
Milwaukee the Publishers’ Press Asso- 
ciation at once prepared to cover the 
morning news every day as fully as 
it was doing on Saturday nights. 
Other strong newspapers wanted the 
service, and with its correspondents, 
everywhere already at work in the. 
afternoon field, with energetic and ex-i 
perienced men in the management, it 
promptly met the emergency and start: 
ed its full news report for morning 
newspapers, so complete in scope and 
intelligent in selection, that it has 
proved a wonder to newspaper men. 

The Publishers’ Press was organized 
and began business April 8, 1897, with 
about twenty-six papers. It has grown) 
steadily. It is now serving more than 
200 papers, and in conjunction with’ 
the Scripps-McRae Press Association, 
more than 300 papers. It was the 
original intention to confine itself to, 
the afternoon field, but about one year 
after it started; the Laffan Bureau. 
with which it was connected, cut off, 
one of its most important clients in! 
the Sunday morning field. This com- 
pelled the Publishers’ Press to orga-, 
nize a service for Sunday morning pa- 
pers. 

On March 1, 1901, on account of; 
certain agreements between the Chi-; 
cago Inter-Ocean, the New York Sun! 
and the Associated Press, a num- 
ber of papers served by the Inter- 
Ocean in the morning field were left! 
without service, and appealed to the! 
Publishers’ Press. It organized a spe- 
cial report and served them until June 
17 last, when the Free Press was start-+ 
ed and given a full !sased wire report.) 
This latter report, like its afternoon’ 
service, is giving the best of satisfac; 
tion. The Publishers’ Press collects! 
its own news through its own agencies! 
and by its own correspondents from all; 
parts of the world, having a splendid 
foreign service. — Milwaukee Free 
Press. } 





Leslie Rounded Up Big Publishers. 


| 

During the meeting of the Ameri4+ 
can Publishers’ Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, at which all the big 
newspaper owners were present, the 
business of the meeting was inter4 
rupted every few seconds by the en+ 
trance of telegraph boys with tele 
grams. 
The 
Leslie, 
dicate, 


telegrams were from Arthur 
of the Leslie Newspaper Syn- 
informing the publishers that 


supply them with syndicate matter. 
Publishers appreciate enterprise and 
.Leslie’s idea in telegraphing them: 
from an adjoining room later brought 
him into personal acquaintance with, 
every publisher of prominence, and 
resulted in securing many valuable 
contracts. 

It is these hustling, wide-awake 
methods that have placed the Leslie 
Syndicate in the front rank as a 
purveyor of high class features for 
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NEWS INK. 


If you are paying more than 414 
cents per pound f. o. b. for a good 
quality of News Ink in quantities 
of 500 pounds or more, you can 
save money by addressing 


NEWS INK, 


Care of The Editor and Publisher, 
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PAPER MAY ADVANCE. 


Mills by Reducing Running Time 
Have Increased Cost of Production. 


In response to the requests of the 
employees of the paper mills of the 
country, the leading companies kave 
decided to reduce the running time 
during the summer, and _ possibly 
during the winter. 

The mills that are obligated to this 
reduction are those of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, W. H. Parsons 
& Company, the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, the Berlin Mills Company, the 
Cliff Paper Company and the Tag- 
gart’s Paper Company. It is believed 
that the other mills will shortly fol- 
low their example. 

It is natural to presume that the 
result of this reduction of hours will 
be an increase in the prices of the 
product. There will be an increase 
of eight and one-half per cent. in the 
cost of labor, and a loss of eight and 
one-half per cent. in the amount of 
It is estimated that 
the increase in the cost of manufac- 
ture will be about $2 per ton. 

It is conceded by most of the paper 
makers that business has kept up un- 
usually well this year. There has 


been a ‘firma dematid” tor” paper of the ~~ 


better quality, especially in the line of 
news. The past week’s prices were 
quoted at from 2.15 to 2.30. The mid- 
summer dullness which usually pre- 
vails at this time of the year has not 
made itself seriously felt as yet. It 
is expected that next month the de- 
mand will fall off and that some of the 
mills will take-the opportunity to shut 
down for a few weeks. 
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CLUB AND ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


The Publishers’ Club, of Chicago, in- 
dulged in a stag last week, the enter- 
‘ainment being furnished by leading 
hag ge artists from the local thea- 
res 








The next meeting of the German 
Editorial Association, of Wisconsin, 
will be held at Eau Claire, August 16, 
17 and 18. 





The Missouri Press Association will 
to-day be tendered a river excursion 


‘| by the St. Louis Manufacturers’ Asso- 
:| ciation, 


The manufacturers hope to 
get the editors interested in the 
scheme to erect a permanent museum 
from the funds of the Missouri World’s 
Fair appropriation. 





The North-Central Kansas Editorial 
Association has elected P. G. Chubbie, 
of Beloit, as president, and W. H. Nel- 
son, of Smith Center, as secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Buffalo Press Club kept open 
house during the recent Sangerfest. 
Refreshments were aiways on tap, and 
ithe hospitality of the newspaper men 
was of the most liberal kind. 
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Will Check These Jokes. 

“What in the world do you mean by 
that sign, ‘Remember the Baggage 
Check?’” “It means,” responded the 
‘mighty editor; “that we are going to 
put a check on all alleged jokes about 
ee elephant’s traak and the bulldog's 
‘| grip.” 
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DON’T BE A DOOR MAT. 


THAT IS WHAT PRESIDENT AULL 
CALLS SOME EDITORS 


Who. Are Always Doing Something 
for Somebody Else, But Who For- 
get So Often Their Own Interest— 
Importance of Co-operation Among 
Country Editors—An_ Interesting 
Speech. 

President Elbert H. Aull, of the 
South Carolina Editorial Association, 
made a rattling good speech at the an- 
nual meeting held in Glenn Springs. It 
contained so many good things that we 
reproduce below a portion of the ad- 
dress: 

“The newspaper workers of South 
Carolina have kept pace with the 
march of progress and stand the peers 
of any in this country. 

“There is no class of people who do 
as much to further the material devel- 
opment and growth of their respective 
communities. There is no class of men 
who do more for the moral uplifting 
of the people than the editors. They 
are constant and regular in all good 
works and foremost in every move- 
ment for the betterment of humanity. 

“They are patient and long-suffering 
and unselfish. They labor for the 
good of the community whether they 
receive any direct benefit or not. In 
fact, unlike the prudent business men, 
they do not stop to consider or to in- 
quire if there is to be a dollar coming 
back into their own pockets. 

“It is too often the case that the dol- 
lar never comes into their pocket at 
all. But if the object of life is service 
and to do good regardless of the 
money there is in it to them they are 
fulfilling; the divine purpose in their 
lives. 

UNSELFISH EDITORS, 


“If an enterprise is proposed for the 
good of the community the~average 
country editor never stops to consider 
whether or not there is to be any di- 
rect henes. ta him frani it but he goes. 
right ahead and spends his energy and 
his time to help it along. 

“It is all right for the editor to be 
unselfish and to spend himself in do- 
ing good. It is a great virtue to serve 
others and to work for the common 
weal, especially in this commercial age 
when everything is measured by the 
dollar and a man’s success in life is 
counted and estimated by the number 
of dollars he is able to accumulate. 

“It is possible, however, that some of 
us place too little value upon our 
labors and do not look closely 
enough after the dollars, and place 
too little value upon our space, 
which is in reality our merchan- 
dise and our stock in trade, The 
fact is, I fear sometimes, that some of 
us permit ourselves to be mere door 
mats for the community and the com- 
munity gets in the habit of simply 
using us without a proper recognition 
of the value we have been to the ma- 
terial growth and development of the 
community and to the uplifting and 
betterment of the people. 

“The poamig, for whom you labor will 
not put a er estimate upon your 
labor than you place upon it yourself. 
The public will appreciate your service 
more if you let it be understood that 
you feel and know yourself that it has 
value, 

“Then fhere is the politician who, as 
a rule, is supremely selfish and has no 
use for you except in so far as he can 
use you to advance his own selfish 
ends. Let him understand that you 
realize the power of the press to make 
and unmake men and he will appre- 
ciate you the more. 

PLACE A VALUE ON YOUR WORK 

“The thing that I desire to impress 
is that in order to be appreciated we 
must place a proper value upon our 
own work, 

“Another matter of some importance 
and to which I have already referred 
is that too many editors do not realize 
the value of their space and their 
main purpose seems to be to fill space, 
I mean the space in their papers, while 





rather the question should be what 
they should leave out. 

“The foreign advertiser knows this 
longing of the country editor to fill 
space and he comes along with a prop- 
osition which requires no composition 
and a statement that it is business 
which can be obtained in no other 





way and soon a contract is closed at 
about half what the local merchant is | 
charged, less the usual commission, 
and in the best position of the paper 
on local or editorial page, first adver- | 
tisement in column, alongside full col- | 
umn of pure reading matter. If the 
editor were to fill his entire paper with | 
such contracts he could not make) 
enough to pay for his white paper and | 
buy his wife a new spring bonnet. 

“One of the oldest editors in this | 
State, and yet one of the youngest | 
men, for he is still a bachelor, was so | 
surprised a short time ago at an offer 
made him to pay for an obituary no- 
tice of twenty-eight inches that he did 
not know what to charge and actually 
wrote me to ask what I thought would 
be proper for him to do. 

THIS PUBLISHER WAS STUCK. 

“He had published hundred of inches 
of eulogy about the dead in his day 
and never before had any friend or rel- 
ative of the departed thought of the 
fact that it had cost him money to set 
the type and buy the paper and do the 
printing. 

“I was very much in his condition. 
I did not know what to advise, because 
I had never had such an experience. 
We do not value our space, We need 
some concert of action in this matter 
of advertising rates. It would be just 
as easy to get a living price for our 
space as to sell it at starvation rates, 
as we are doing to-day. 

“It is our own fault that we are 
not getting better prices. Patent medi- 
cines cannot sell without being adver- 
tised and the manufacturers know this 
better than we do. ‘These foreign ad- 
vertisers would pay three times what 
they are paying to-day for advertis- 
ing in-the newspapers of this State be- 
fore they would stay out of them, and 
we could get it just as easily as the 
price we now get if we only would. 
It is our fault. 

“T have called your attention to this 
matter several times before, but it 
seems impossible to get the publishers 
to agree to get together. This is a day 
of trusts and combinations, and while 
we fight the trusts, and in order to 
help us to do it, we should get together 
on this matter and at least demand 
and secure living rates for our mer- 
chandise, and while we help to enrich 
the foreign dealer get a little of the 
pie ourselves. 
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Winter Resigns. 

The Winter Syndicate, which was 
organized a few months ago by Robert 
M. Winter, to manage four daily news- 
papers in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Steubenville, has concluded to go out 
of business. Mr. Winter has retired 
to the position of general manager of 
the Daily and Weekly Press of Steu- 
benville. 


oO 
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Seattle Times’ New Building. 
The Seattle (Wash.) Times will 
erect a handsome newspaper building 
to cost in thé neighborhood of $150,- 
000. It is expected that it will be the 
finest structure of its kind north 9: 
San Francisco, 
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Two Editors Drowned. 

H. G. Gann, one of the owners of 
the Warren (Pa.) Sentinel-Leader, 
was drowned June 30 while in swim- 
ming. 

Frank M. Deane, editor of the Hart- 
ford (Mich.) Alliance, was drowned in 
Paw Paw Lake Wednesday. 


O. 


To Bring Out a New Press. 

The Campbell Company expects to 
place on the market shortly a com- 
bined flat-bed and two-color press, 
which will no doubt create a stir in 
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(O. Press Association. 


collects its news from all parts of 
the globe. It is crisp, authentic and 


Its rates are moderate, and 
no well regulated up-to-date paper 
can afford to be without the service. 
The Publishers’ Press is now furnish- 
ing full leased wire and special report 
for both morning and evening papers. 
For rates and full particulars address, 


z PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, 
i 13-21 Park Row Bldg., 


Press Association 
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North American As a Model. 


Walter Dengel, representing the 
George T. Oliver syndicate, which has 
recently secured control of four Pitts- 
burg newspapers, with the object of 
publishing them all in a new and thor- 
oughly modern plant, spent a day this 
week in Philadelphia inspecting the 


North American’s building and ma- 


chinery. 


“I have just come from New York,” 


he said to a reporter, “but after look- 
ing over all the large newspaper es- 
tablishments of that city am the more 
impressed with the North American, 
which we have decided to adopt as 
our model in the new enterprise. 

“The foremen of all our depart- 
ments will be sent here on a tour of 
inspection.” 


O 
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Officers Elected at Elmira. 

The stockholders of the Elmira Ad- 
vertiser Association have elected Clay 
W. Holmes, Robert Turner, Floyd M. 
Shoemaker, Evan Pettingill and John 
B. Beeman directors. Mr. Holmes 
was elected president and general 
manager, Robert Turner vice-presi- 
dent, Floyd M. Shoemaker, treasurer, 
and John Beeman business manager. 
The employes of the company recently 
called retiring Manager James R. Col- 
burn into the office and presented him 
with a handsome silver backed hair 
brush, 
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New York publishers are much in- 
terested in the Wickes rotary type- 
casting and type-setting machine, a de- 
scription of which has recently been 
printed in the newspapers here. It 
is in use in the London Times office. 
It is said to be the best machine of 
the kind yet invented. 





Nathan S. Cohen, general manager 
of Das Morgen Journal, the German 
edition of the New York Journal, has 
gone to Europe. 
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German Press Club. 

The German Press Club, of New 
York, have elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
George Von Skal; vice-president, Ar- 
thur Schueler; recording secretary, 
Franz von der Burg; corresponding 
secretary, Frank C. Martini; financial 
secretary, Arthur J. Resler; treasurer, 
Victor Dworzak; librarian, Carl F. 
Liebetreu; trustees, Franz Fuenfkir- 
chen, Theodore F. Cuno and Emil 
Richter. The club rooms of the Ger- 
man Press Club of New York are at 
21 City Hall place, Manhajtan. Its 
membership has been greatly in- 
creased during the last year. 
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Among the Ad Men. 

A. J. Meister, who was at one time 
managing editor of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Budget, but who forsook journalism to 
become a writer of advertising matter, 
has been appointed the successor of P. 
A. Conne, advertising manager of the 
Siegel-Cooper Co., New York City. 








J. B. Pinkham, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Journal, is now connected with 
the Charles Austin Bates agency, 

Had a Jolly Time. 

The Boston Paper Trade Associa- 
tion held its annual outing at Marble- 
head Neck. The members had a de- 
lightful sail, a bountiful dinner and 
just enough to drink to keep them 
from being overcome by sunstroke. 
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The Daily Reporter Company has 
been incorporated at Salt Lake. The 
capital stock is placed at $15,000, in 
Jay T. Harris is president 
and treasurer, Charles V. Worthing- 
ton vice-president, Frank Pearson, Jr., 
secretary, and Frank Harris and E. 
W. Genter are the other directors. 








The office of the Roachdale (Ind.) 
News was destroyed by fire last week. 
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